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level, and prostitution, now entirely secular, reached huge
dimensions.

In modern days the prostitute dancing-castes divide
themselves into two branches, according as to whether they
are Hindus or Mohammedans. Only one sub-caste, the raj-
kanya, has any definite connection with the temples. Further
evidence shows that there is no system of deva-dasis as there
is in the South, which state of things is due mainly to the
Mohammedan conquest in earlier days.

As we proceed southwards direct references to the deva-
dasis become more common. In Central India we find the
system fully developed at Jagannatha, in Orissa, where the
sincerity of the worshippers was as undoubted as the vicious-
ness of the priesthood. Thus there existed side by side
religion and prostitution. As the latter was recognised and
approved by both Church and State, its acceptance by the
worshippers of Vishnu, who looked to the Brahman priests
for guidance, can be readily understood.

We now come across accounts of the so-called marriage
ceremonies of the deva-ddsis which attach to them a certain
amount of envy, owing to the fact that, as they are married
to a god, or an emblem of a divine husband, they can never
become widows. This fact and the stamping of the bodies of
the women with the symbols of the gods are the chief reasons
which cause the deva-ddsl to be approved by the ordinary
married women and resorted to by their husbands.

Although British rule has done much to suppress the
element of vice in the institution of the deva-dasts, it is
much too deeply rooted to extirpate. We find the ritual still
prevalent in parts of Central India and still more so in the
South.

It is here that our accounts are much fuller and reliable,
and even as early as AJD. 985 we find the system flourishing
under the Chola monarchs. Mediaeval travellers confirm
these accounts.

It seems clear, however, that when the wealth and
splendour of a kingdom reached its height, as in the case of
Vijayanagar in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the
" service " of the deva-dasi became almost entirely confined
to the streets, while her temple duties were practically non-
existent.

Farther south the religious observances had been more
closely maintained, and travellers of the seventeenth, eigh-